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instead of steel, and also to acid steel instead of basic. This concen-
tration on acid steel by Britain was destined to prove a handicap
during the War.
As regards converter steel, the prejudice was not there at first as
the International Rail Manufacturers' Association quoted equal
prices for basic and acid rails. Unfortunate technical incidents,
however, led English engineers to refuse to specify basic Bessemer
steeL The trouble was due to lack of application by English steel
makers to the difficulties in the process, whereas considerable
improvements in technology abroad increased the uniformity and
advantages of this class of steel. It may be noted that committees
appointed by the British Iron Trade Association visited the Continent
in 1894 and also 1904, and were very impressed by the German
and Belgian Thomas steel plants and steel-making practice. Not
only was basic Bessemer steel cheaper but it had more uses.
The question of the economy of basic Bessemer steel was not,
however, a simple one. Although it had the advantage of greater
over-all fuel economy, factors such as the relative value of scrap and
pig iron and the selling price of basic slag had to be considered,
and native British ores were more suitable for making open-hearth
than Bessemer steel. While the erection of Bessemer plants would
have involved heavy capital expenditure, the output was higher as
judged from the following figure:
Weekly output of a British converter in 1896             1,500 tons
Weekly output of a British Siemens furnace in 1900      400 tons
English authorities (Harbord, Carnegie) had, moreover, shown
that basic Bessemer steel could be made here from 75. to los. per
ton cheaper than basic open-hearth steel.
As regards uses, basic Bessemer steel is more suitable for re-rolling
into wire rod reinforcement bars and tube strip. Other advantages
and disadvantages are given in Table 65.
The neglect of the Thomas process by Britain, as the result of
which the industry drifted away from the centres of cheap steel
production, is all the more surprising, as for many years large and
increasing quantities of basic Bessemer steel were being imported,
and, of course, in export trade quality differences were of no appre-
ciable importance. What was required was the setting up by 1890 of
Tbomas plants in Lincolnshire or Frodingham, but it was not till
after the period under review closed that the Stewart and Lloyds
plant at Corby was erected.